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BOY AND DUCK. 


Boy. 

Duck! good gray duck, now tell me true, 

How many smal! yellow duckies have you? 
DUCK. 

I cannot count them—I never learned how, 

But you would not steal one, my darling, I 

know. 

And here, as many as they may be, 

They all come waddling after me. 

The gray duck paused, and looked fondly back, 

And hurried them on with a pleasant quack ; 

Then off they swam, through the clear blue 


pool, 
And the little boy went to the infant school. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


The next day was the Sabbath, and we 
were glad to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Adams preach. His 
remarks were very appropriate and we were 
much interested. His discourse was listen- 
ed to with the deepest attention by his 
people. No noise or bustle was heard in, 
or about, the house of God; but every eye 
was fixed upon their beloved teacher, and 
he felt strengthened by this attention, for 
he knew from it, that his people wished to 
profit by the words which his Divine mas- 
trshould give him to say to them. I saw 
the tears stealing down the cheeks of those 
ilunused to weep, and I felt that that 
*rmon would not fail in its object. 

In the afternoon, the remains of Mrs. 

nm were committed to the earth, and 

ly touching was it, to witness the sin- 

cere grief of the mourners, who, although 

not related to the deceased, yet wept her 

loss, for she had ever a friendly word for 
each of them. 

The orphan was led by her kind friend 
Mrs. Brown, and although she was not old 
€nough to understand all that was taking 

» yet she wept bitterly at seeing her 
mother’s body placed in the cold ground. 

“I will be a mother to you,’ said Mrs. 
Brown. The little Charlotte replied, ‘ You 
cannot be my own dear mother,’ and again 
she wept. Mr. Adams told her that her 
parent was a happy angel, dwelling in a 
bright home far above the blue sky, where 

would never be sick any more, and 
Where she would one day meet her, if she 
Was a good and pious child. Thé little one 
Was comforted, and returned willingly with 
Mrs. Brown 


The next morning, I made an arrange- 

















ment for remaining in 
the village for some 
months, which lengthen- 
ed into years, and I thus 
had an opportunity of 
becoming fully acquaint- 
ed with the circum- 
stances related in this 
3IWEt 

But I will now men- 
tion a few incidents with 
regard to the situation 
of Mrs. Brown, to whose 
kindly care the orphan 
was committed. She 
had been for a number 
of years a widow. She 
was left with a large fa- 
mily to support, without 
any means to assist her 
except willing hands, a 
contented disposition, 
and a trust in Providence. I should have 
mentioned, that God had blessed her with 
firm health, for which she daily thanked 
Him. 

At the time of Mrs. Merton’s decease, 
Mrs. Brown had but five children at home. 
Her eldest son was apprenticed to a me- 
chanic in a neighboring village, and bade 
fair to do well. One of her little girls was 
old enough to be of considerable assistance 
to her, at the time Charlotte was adopted. 
The rest were just at the age when they 
needed great care and attention. One of 
them had been a cripple from her birth but 
she was always patient, always gentle, and 
her mother often remarked, that she was a 
comfort to her rather than a trial, for little 
Ellen would with a word frequently induce 
the younger ones to remain quietly by her 
side when her mother was obliged to be 
abroad in pursuit of employment. Thus 
as Mrs. Brown said when questioned byher 
neighbors, ‘ Ellen was a real blessing to 
her, for when she returned fatigued from a 
hard day’s work, she was ever ready to 
read to her some sweet hymn, or to repeat 
some comforting passage,from the Word of 
God, which she had learned in her absence. 
Charlotte was received with great kindness 
by the children, and in a few days appear- 
ed to be perfectly at home with them. She 
soon attached herself particularly to Ellen, 
and seemed delighted to minister to her 
wants, which she would often anticipate 
with a thoughtfulness uncommon, at her 
tender age. Mrs. Brown very soon loved 
her as if she were her own, and the child 
returned that affection with all her heart. 
Charlotte had ever been a thoughtful child ; 
she seemed to reason with regard to mat- 
ters of considerable importance, with a 
judgement superior toher years. Perhaps 
she had been led to be more considerate of 
others, from knowing of her mother’s sor- 
rows, and of the efforts she was obliged to 
make to procure a subsistance. She seem- 
ed at once to realize that Mrs. Brown had 
to labor hard to support her family, and 
judging from her conduct, one would, be 
led to suppose, that she felt herself an ad- 
ditional source of care and expense. She 
at once set herself about trying to be use- 
fulin every way possible. She would run 
of errands, pick up chips, amuse the little 
ones, sweep the house and in various ways 
assist her kind friend. 

It was a source of great delight to her, 
to attend the Sabbath-school, and she 
would spend hoursin endeavoring to teach 
the other children hymns which she. had 
learned there, and thus kept them pleasant- 
ly and usefully employed. When she was 
about eight years of age, Mrs. Brown ob- 





served that for a few days she had seemed 
less cheerful than usual. That kind friend 
at once inquired the reason of this depres- 
sion. At first Charlotte hesitated, and 
then throwing herself into the arms of her 
friend, she said with many tears, ‘ Dear 
mother, I feel that I am a great sinner, and 
unless God forgives me I shall never meet 
my dear other mother, whom Mr. Adams 
says is above the blue sky.’ 

Mrs. Brown asked her if she had begged 
God to pardon her sins. 

‘I prayed to him most of the night,’ said 
she, ‘ but I did not pray as Mr. Adams says 
is right, I fear, for I am still unhappy.— 
Do teach me how to pray as God will like, 
for I want to become a Christian. I am 
afraid that I shall die in my sins, and then 
I shall never see my father and mother 
again. I know that I am not too young 
to die, and Mr. Adams said last Sabbath, 
that none were too young to become 
Christians ; and now, dear mother, do tell 
me the way.’ 

Mrs. Brown pressed the little mourner 
to her bosom and replied: ‘My child, 
God will hear and answer your prayers if 
you ask him aright. Continue your peti- 
tions, for a praying breath was never spent 
in vain. We will kneel together and pray 
for God’s blessing, and this afternoon we 
will call upon Mr. Adams and request him 
to advise us.” They knelt, and after Mrs. 
Brown had addressed the throne of grace, 
little Charlotte’s voice was heard imploring 
her Father in heaven to forgive her sins. 

Some time after this took place, Mrs. 
Brown remarked to me that she believed 
the fervent petition from that little one was 
heard by that ear which is ever open to 
such prayers. They called upon their pas- 
tor, who so well knew how to adapt his 
remarks to the comprehension of children 
as well as adults. He listened to the tale 
of the orphan, and replied: ‘Your mother’s 
prayer will be answered. It was her dear- 
est wish that you should become a child 
of God, and blessed be his holy name, 
those prayers are about being realized.’ 

After conversing with Charlotte for some 
time he prayed with her and then said, 
‘ pray on, my child, you will soon be heard.’ 
The next day, the little orphan told Mrs. 
Brown that she trusted she had met with 
a change; for said she, ‘I do not feel sad 
now, I cannot get back those feelings 
which I had yesterday; it is easier for me 
to pray now than it wasthen. I feel as if 
God heard me now; but yesterday some- 
times I could not say one word when I tried 
to pray.’ 

‘From this time, Charlotte Merton,’ said 
Mrs. Brown, ‘ was the most conscientious 
child that I ever knew. She always was 
remarkably truthful, but since then she has 
been more carefulthan ever. Ifshe heard 
one of the children say any unkind word 
to the others, she would entreat of them 
with tears to desist; ‘ for,’ said she, ‘if God 
should take you from earth before you had 
repented, where would you go? Oh! do 
remember that we are none of us too young 
to die; you have lost a sister several years 
younger than yourselves, and God may 
take you. Now do kiss and be friends, 
and then ask God to forgive you for what 
you have done, let us kneel and ask him 
now.’ ‘Often have I seen her do this,’ 
said Mrs. Brown, ‘ and often have I blessed 
God for giving her to me. She has ever 
been a blessing to me; an assistance rather 
than a trouble. If 1 am sick, ghe is a 
tender, faithful nurse; if in health, acheer- 
fal companion. My only fear is lest God 
should take the one so well fitted for his 


| courts; to himself.’ 





These remarks were made when Char- 
lotte was quite young, and before Mrs. 
Brown had as much reason to value her as 
she had in after years, when sorrow came. 
But we must not anticipate. 

It was not thought best for Charlotte to 
be admitted to the church until she was a 
little older, although her pastor felt perfect 
confidence in her conversion. And in ac- 
cordance with his wishes as well as those 
of the child, she did not unite with that 
body until she was eleven years of age.— 
At that time, Mr. Adams felt that she ful- 
ly realized the obligations which she was 
taking upon herself, and he joyfully wel- 
comed her as a member of his flock. Her 
friends were not disappointed in this child, 
she seemed to live as if God was in all her 
thoughts. She was ever engaged in his 
service, ever striving to bring. some lamb 
into his fold. Andto this day, many in 
that villiage trace their first serious impres- 
sions to the words and influence of Char- 
lotte Merton. 

When Charlotte was twelve years of age, 
Mrs. Brown was called to part with her 
crippled daughter, and this was a great af- 
fliction to her, for the very helplessness of 
Ellen had endeared her to her friends. 

Charlotte felt her loss deeply, for Ellen 
had become very dearto her. This child 
of suffering, had, through the influence of 
her adopted sister, early given her heart 
to God, and thus they were able to hold 
sweet communion together. Charlotte 
would repeat to Ellen, parts of Mr. Adams’ 
sermons, and the poor child was therefore, 
not as sensible of the deprivations to which 
her lameness subjected her, as she would 
otherwise have been. During her last ill- 
ness, Charlotte was unwearied in her atten- 
tions to her sister; day and night she was 
by her side, and when the messenger of 
death claimed her for his own, Charlotte’s 
hand closed her eyelids. 

Many tears were shed by that bereaved 
circle, although they knew that it was well 
with her who had gone before them to 
that world where she would suffer no more 
pain. She had left her frail tenement of 
clay, to inherit everlasting life in the Paras 
dise of God. EsTELLE. 


Natural History. 


ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—NO. II. 


THE EGYPTIAN VIPER. 


This reptile is abundant in Egypt, and 
is found in other parts of Africa, and in 
Asia. It is from twenty inches to three 
feet inlength. It is of a light brown color, 
variegated with rich chesnut bands or spots, 
the head is quite flat, and is covered with 
small dark brown scales, which are striped 
with red bands. This ‘viper is used by 
apothecaries in Venice for various purposes, 
and quantities of them are imported every 
year. It has a sort of hood formed by the 
loose skin of the neck, which rises when 
the animal is angry. The viper differs 
from most other serpents. in being much 
slower in its motions. It is capable of go- 
ing without food for a long time, some haye 
been kept in a box six months without any 
nourishment, yet during the whole of this 
time, they seemed to be active asever. It 
is said that they feed only a part of the 
year when at liberty, and never in confine- 
ment, for if mice, their favorite food, be 
given them, they: will kill the little ani- 
mals, but never eat them. They remain 
torpid jn the winter in their natural state, 
but do not take their annual repose when 
confined. 
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Vipers crawl slowly always, and very 
seldom meddle with any animals but those 
upon which they feed; they never attack 
man unless wounded or annoyed, when 
they become furious, and will bite severely. 
They are unable to twist themselves around, 
like other serpents, from a difference in the 
formation of the spine, it is only the head 
which they can turn with quickness, and 
owing to this circumstance, they are easily 
taken. For this purpose a forked stick is 
sometimes used, by means of which, the 
viper is fastened by the neck, and then 
seized by the tail and thrown into a bag. 
Some persons hold down its head with a 
stick, and taking fast hold of its neck, 
while the creature tries to defend itself by 
opening its mouth, they will with a pair of 
sharp scissors cut out its poisonous fangs, 
after which it is incapable of doing any in- 
jury, and may be handled with perfect safe- 
ty. Some viper catchers seize them with 
the naked hand, and holding them with a 
firm grasp, the animals are unable to turn 
their heads sufficiently to bite the hand 
which holds them. 

The young vipers do not take any food 
for seven days after they are born. Ifthey 
are in any danger, they fly to their mother, 
who opens her mouth, and they retreat 
into it for safety. 

The Egyptian viper is supposed to be the 
asp, by the bite of which the princess 
Cleopatra determined to die, rather than 
submit to be carried to Rome, to grace the 
triumph of Augustus. The common viper 
isa native of many partsof Europe. It can 
endure the cold of Russia, and several parts 
of Siberia, where it is very numerous, the 
people being afraid to destroy it, as they 
superstitiously believe that if they do, 
some terrible disaster will follow. This 
animal seldom grows to more than two feet 
in length, though they are sometimes 
found three feet long. EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.—NO. IL. 
MY FIRST DAY AT CHURCH. 

Another event in my early childhood is 
very vividly imprinted on my memory. 

I was a very young child, I could not 
indeed, have been hardly more than four 
years of age, when J attended public wor- 
ship, in the church of the old town in which 
I then lived. It was a large, cathedral 
like church, built with two lofty galleries, 
supported by tall pillars, and lighted by 
high and deep windows. Opposite the 
pulpit, were the seats appropriated for the 
choir, and an extremely large’and full-toned 
organ raised its massy structure to the 

"very ceiling. 

I was introduced by my mother into one 
of those large, square, and somewhat aristo- 
cratic looking pews, and was seated in the 
very centre of the same, to enable me to 
obtain a better view of the new scene, and 
faces, that were then presented to me. 

You may be sure that I made full use of 
my faculties of sight and hearing, as that 
of speech was then denied me, for I had 
made an entire promise to my mother to 
abstain from any loud speaking, and any 
impropriety of action; thus, after fully 
satisfying my curiosity in gazing upon the 
pew, with its richly carpeted floor, and 
splendidly-bound hymn books and Bible, I 
sat very still, and surveyed with perfect 
astonishment, what seemed to me, the 
strange performance of the people around 
me. 

In the next pew beside our own, I re- 
member I observed an old uncle of mine, 
sitting with head erect, and with great 
solemnity and stateliness of manner, he ar- 
ranged his glasses, and commenced singing 
what I shall now term a sort of ‘sub-bass 

accompaniment,’ with his voice, but which 
seemed to me then, a sort of Jow and omin- 
ous growling, which rather alarmed me !— 

* What can he be doing?’ I mentally ex- 
claimed, for he with the others seemed to 
be sitting and acting in such a still, and 
doll-like manner, that I could hardly re- 
cognize the faces of old friends, and I seem- 
ed to be gazing mistily upon them, as upon 
old pictures, in a dream. 

The pulpit in which was seated the good, 
and portly clergyman of the day, was built 
in that peculiar oldstyle then so common, 
the stairs of which being concealed from 
the view, gave to it in my eyes, a marvel- 
lous effect ; for to me it seemed suspended 





in mid air! and a deep problem arose in 
consequence, in my mind, how and when 
the good clergyman had obtained that lofty 


eminence! Was it witha flying bird-like 
leap, that he had seated himself thereon so 
securely? Ifso, why had I not seen the 
performance? the effect of which must have 
been truly grand and exciting! And the 
descent from that elevation, would it not be 
terrible? I remember! pitied him greatly, 
for I at last came to the conclusion, that he 
must remain there eternally, and that he 
was indeed a fixture, and as firmly fixed 
there as were the pillars beneath him! 

The organ at length pealed forth its loud, 
and swelling strains, filling my young being 
with a new and bewildering feeling of deep 
harmony. 

Many years after, I had heard upon the 
instrument, the performance of the most 
finished Italian and German professors, but 
never again did I experience that deep 
feeling of delight, that filled my young 
heart, in the days of my early childhood. 
I turned to my mother, and crept close to 
her side, she only smiled on me. 

Thus far I had conducted myself with 
propriety; but daring the long prayer, and 
while standing by my parents, their atten- 
tion being withdrawn from me, a sudden 
desire of seeing and exploring more of this 
strange place, came over me, and impelled 
by that feeling of curiosity which enabled 
me to throw off all feelings of shyness and 
restraint, J softly descended from my seat, 
and opening wide the door of the pew, 
which had been left ajar, I boldly sallied 
forth upon my expedition ! 

I walked leisurely down the broad, and 
well carpeted aisle, opening many of the 
pew doors, and gazing upon the people 
within, who in return, looked upon me 
with the greatestastonishment. But alas! 
upon my return, and in the very centre of 
the middle aisle, near one of the doors, I 
encountered a small white dog, belonging 
to a person near, who, behaving with much 
more decorum than myself, had been per- 
mitted to enter, and now lay calmly sleep- 
ing near the entrance of the pew. 

Not seeing him at first, I tripped against 
him with my small foot, and slight as the 
movement was, it aroused him—he sprung 
up, barking most fearfully. 

There was a pause in the good clergy- 
man’s devotions, and bending from the pul- 
pit, he exclaimed in low, but distinct tones : 

* Let the child and dog be removed from 
the church!’ 

I can remember nothing more, but that 
a mist seemed before my eyes, I became so 
paralysed with fear, and in a few moments 
my father was by my side, bending upon 
me his stern and piercing eyes. 

‘ Naughty child! he exclaimed, ‘come 
with me directly home.’ 

I was led by him sobbing through the 
streets, and there awaited the return of 
my dear mother with sorrow and shame. 
When I saw her, I threw myself in her 
arms crying bitterly, while she calmly re- 
presented to me how this, my first open 
act of disobedience, had brought with it 
its own severe punishment. 

I promised amendment for the future, 
and was never again to disobey her in pub- 
lic, for the lesson was lasting which I had 
received upon this, my first appearance at 
church. H. F.J. 


“SIT UP, POMPY.’ 


A little girl was once employed in mak- 
ing a dog sit up in a particular way, and 
wait for a piece of bread which she held in 
her hand above his head. 

When I saw the child playing with her 
dog, and heard her talking to him, I stood 
still to listen. 

‘Sit up, Pompy! sit up!’ said she, hold- 
ing up the bread. The dog obeyed as 
promptly as if the order had been given by 
a commanding officer to a soldier. 

* Now mind, Pompy,’ continued the little 
girl: ‘you must sit quite still, and not so 
much as wag your tail, tili I cry ‘Snap!’ 
and then you must catch the breadin your 
mouth.’ 

Pompey sat as still as a statue, never tak- 
ing his eyes from the desired mouthful. If 
he had understood every word which had 
been spoken to him, he could not have be- 
haved himself better. At last, the little 
girl said ‘ Snap !’ and in the same moment 
Pompey caught the falling prize in his 
mouth, seemingly well satisfied with his 
reward. bs 

So pleased was I, that I did not leave the 








place till the same thing had been repeated 
three or fourtimes over. The whole affair 
was carried on so quietly, Pompey conduct- 
ed himself so well, the little girl was so 
gentle in her manner, and uttered the word 
‘Snap’ so suddenly, that I hardly know 
when I have been more amused. At the 
same time the thought occurred to me as 
very singular, that a little dog with no 
mind or conscience should be so much more 
teachable and obedient than some intel- 
ligent and well-instructed boys and girls, 
who have both mind and conscience. How 
can we explain it? 








Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 


PREPARE TO MEET ME IN HEAVEN. 


Among the early subjects of a precious 
revival, with which our little village was 
blessed a twelve month since, was an inte- 
resting young lady, whose brief history 
may be read with interest by the youthful 
readers of the Companion. 

She was among the first, who was led to 
make the anxious inquiry, what must I do 
to be saved? Like the young man in the 
gospel, she might have boasted of outward 
conformity to the divine commands; but 
her heart was opened to see its sinfulness, 
and when directed to forsake all for Christ, 
she ‘ went not away sorrowful,’ but cordial- 
ly embraced him as her Savior, and con- 
secrated herself to his service. 

Having embraced the Savior as_ her 
friend, her soul filled with love to Him; 
and to those around her—she sought the 
homes of her young companions, and affec- 
tionately invited them to come to the Sav- 
ior, and urged upon them the necessity of 
immediate repentance. She had the hap- 
piness of seeing many of them turned to 
the Lord, and they went on their way re- 
joicing together. This little band of youth- 
ful, loving disciples, might often be seen 
collecting together for prayer and praise ; 
and methinks it was a scene which caused 
joy in heaven, and one over which angels 
delighted to linger. 

But just entered the Christian warfare, 
they were gaining strength for future use- 
fulness. But dear as those seasons were to 
our young friend, and indispensable as they 
might seem for her spiritual comfort, and 
growth in grace, she soon had to relinquish 
them, and was called to suffer—rather, do 
the will of her Heavenly Father. 

No serious apprehensions at first was 
entertained for her, but it was thought that 
rest would soon restore her to her usual 
health and strength. But it soon became 
evident that she was a victim of consump- 
tion—that insidious and dreaded enemy 
that is bearing so many of our dear youth 
in such rapid, and quick succession, to the 
land of silence and forgetfulness. 

All was done that Jove could devise or 
skill contrive; but without avail—a moth- 
er’s prayers nora sister’s tears, could shield 
her from the grave. 

She was not insensible to her danger, 
but calmly, and patiently submitted herself 
to the disposal of her God. 

I speak of her as I have been wont to 
meet with her in her sick room, always 
with that patient, submissive smile, that 
spoke more than words of that peace with- 
in, which the ‘world could not give, nor 
take away.’ 

Her sufferings for some weeks were ex- 
treme; but she bore all with uncomplain- 
ing fortitude, and it is believed, seldom, if 
ever, manifested any thing like impatience, 
which not unfrequently attends her com- 
plaint. The fear of death, which she re- 
marked ‘ used to fill her with terror, was 
taken away,’ she had no wish to recover, 
but felt an assurance there were joys pre- 
pared for her in Heaven, far exceeding 
those of earth. She sent her dying warn- 
ing to the impenitent—exhorted her young 
Christian friends to faithfulness,—she cal- 
led her weeping friends around her dying 
bed, and her last words to them were : ‘ Pre- 
pare to meet me in Heaven, where there is 
No sin, nor pain, nor death !’ and fell asleep, 
we trust, in Jesus. 

We have seen her lovely, and pleasant 
in life—but never did she appear more 
beautiful than sleeping the long and dream- 
less sleep of death. The departed spirit 
had left its sweet impress on her placid 
features. 

The flowers of spring that adorned her 








unconscious pillow, that had but just be- 





gun to open their tiny petals to inhale the 
morning breath of the sun, appeared a 
striking emblem of her premature decay, 
and their sweet fragrance left an odour not 
unlike that which this lovely young Chris- 
tian has left in the hearts of surviving 
friends. 

We saw her a few days since, laid beside 
a sister that preceded her a little more than 
a twelve month to the grave, there to wait 
the resurrection morn! 

Farewell, dear young friend, no more 
shall we meet thee on earth; but may the 
voice from your lowly bed still speak to us, 
—‘ Prepare to meet me in Heaven.’ 

Flowers, planted by the hand of love, 
may bloom around her grave—the birds of 
the grove that skirt the eastern border of 
her lowly resting-place, will chant their 
morning requiem to her early departure, 
but she heedeth them not. An inhabitant 
of that blessed world, where flowers never 
fade, and songs immortal tune her tongue, 
what are all the fading, transitory things 
of this earth to her? 

One word to the dear youth who may 
drop the tear of sympathy, as they read the 
story of another one departed. You read 
of another—and another, and perhaps the 
story makes you sad, and you drop a tear 
over their memories—but do you suffer the 
thought to make no impression on your 
heart? Think not that youth and health 
is any security against death. 

We see how often the youth is called 
away, it is truly said, ‘ Death loves a shin- 
ing mark.’ Put not far off the evil day, 
seek an interest in Christ now, and if you 
are called to die young, you may say with 
this dear young friend, ‘I am not afraid to 
die, for Jesus is my friend.’ 

A FRIEND TO THE YOUNG. 


Religion. 
TEARS AT A PARTY. 


‘Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 


I have heard muck of social church 
gatherings in our cities, during the past 
winter. I wonder if the cause of religion 
has been advanced by Christians thus meet- 
ing together, or if souls have been convert- 
ed through their instrumentality. 

I well remember a Christian party which 
was convened twenty-five years ago, at the 
house of Elder L. in P The aged 
saint, whose head had been whitened by 
at least seventy winters, his venerable part- 
ner, together with several ministers and 
their wives, were there. Among the hap- 
py company, was a gay and thoughtless 
girl of fifteen, who, nevertheless felt highly 
honored in being a guest. To her the cir- 
cumstances were new and peculiar. Sup- 
per was served at the usual hour, and 4 
blessing asked; and all, save one, partook 
cheerfully of God’s bounty. A barbed ar- 
row from the Almighty, was in that bles- 
sing, which transfixed itself in the heart of 
that young immortal, who had never been 
accustomed even to have a blessing asked 
upon her daily food. A part of the even- 
ing was passed in lively conversation; at 
length singing was introduced. A precious 
Christian woman from a neighboring city, 
whose voice was attuned to the melody of 
Heaven, sang several of the sweet songs of 
Zion. <A portion of the Bible was then 
read, and prayer offered. A contrast was 
instituted that evening in the mind of the 
young lady alluded to, between such 4 
meeting as she then witnessed and the 
parties she had generally attended, where 
the viol, the dance, and cards, were the 
chief attractions. Reason, conscience, and 
the heart, were all exercised in view of the 
difference, and there was a silent verdict in 
the secret chambers of the soul, in favor of 
God and his service. When she knelt be- 
fore God in prayer, the tears began to flow, 
and they flowed long after she arose. She 
was ashamed of those tears; but they caus 
ed the people of God who were present, 1 
rejoice in the spirit; and, no doubt many 
petitions then ascended in her behalf. As 
she was leaving the house, a Christiaa 
friend gently drew her aside, and urged 
her to cherish the impressions made upo? 
her mind, as they were the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Some time passed before that 
dear girl fully chose God as her portion. 
She is now the wife of an humble minister 
and trusts she has been the instrument 0 
leading many of the young to Christ. ‘Who 
can estimate the influence of that C! 
party in forming that character for useful- 
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ness and forheaven? If, when Christians 
come together, it were more that they 
might ‘edify one another,’ and ‘consider 
one another to provoke unto love and to 

od works,’ and ‘ exhort one another, and 
go much the more, as they see the day ap- 
proaching,’ and that everything might be 
‘sanctified by the word of God and pray- 
er,’ how much better for them and the cause 
of Christ! And ‘if there cometh one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he will be 
convinced of all, he will be judged of all ; 
and thus will the secrets of his heart be 
made manifest; and so falling down on his 
face, he will worship God, and report that 
God isin them of atruth.’ ‘ Let all things 
be done unto edifying.—[ Ch. Mirror. 


THE UNFORTUNATE, YET FOR- 
TUNATE AMANDA. 


A short time since, while engaged in 
pastoral visitation, I formed a slight ac- 
quaintance with a young girl about fifteen 
years of age, who had been from a child 
almost helpless. Although she had not 
the use of her limbs, yet her intellect was 
good, and her mind well-informed for one 
whose advantages had been limited. 

On first seeing her in this helpless con- 
dition, —compelled to sit, or lie in bed day 
after day, and year after year,—O, thought 
I, what a blessing would the religion of 
Christ be to her! And I almost involun- 
tarily repeated the invitation of Jesus :— 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’— 
From that time the unfortunate Amanda 
was often in my thoughts, and many were 
the petitions offered in her behalf. On one 
Saturday evening, her father being a class- 
leader, a few met at his house in class.— 
While we were speaking of the kind deal- 
ings of God, and encouraging each other, 
an arrow of conviction pierced the heart of 
poor Amanda. Said she, im speaking of 
her experience: ‘I felt that I was a mere 
blank in the world, and all alone. While 
all present were rejoicing in the hope of 
the glory of God, I felt assured that I was 
without God, and without hope in the 
world.’ From that time, for several days, 
deep and pungent were her convictions. 
At length the burden of guilt was removed, 
and Amanda could also sing praises toGod. 

Now what a change is visible in that 
once unfortunate but now fortunate girl! 
In her case the power of divine grace is 
clearly seen. She can now ‘glory in hex 
infirmities,’ and cast all her care on Him 
who ever sympathizes with the afflicted. 

At a prayer-meeting, a few evenings 
since, she remarked, in all meekness and 
simplicity, as follows: ‘Although I am 
afflicted, and cannot enjoy the privileges 
that others do, yet I believe that God chas- 
tises in mercy. I am not exposed to the 
temptations that beset other young persons 
who can go into the company of the gay 
and vain; and if I could, it might be the 
means of leading me from Christ. No! I 
cannot complain. Though I am afflicted, 
yet I dolove God: Iknow I do! and I 
will praise him for his goodness.’ 

The effect was electrical. Tears in copi- 
ous floods burst from every eye; while ex- 
clamations of praise to God and the Lamb, 
arose from many joyful hearts. One per- 
son present declared that though she had 
been inclined to skepticism, such an exhi- 
bition of saving grace was sufficient to re- 
move all her doubts. 

Reader, can you say, with the afflicted 
Amanda, that you too ‘loveGod?’ If not, 
Speedily seek for this preparation of heart. 

[S. S. Adv. 

















Parental. 
‘IT WILL NEVER DO? 


‘These pear-trees seem to be doing well, 
Peter,’ said Mr. Kreps to the man who was 
at work in his orchard. ‘They shoot up 
Very straight and strong.’ 

* Yes, yes, they promise very well, sir,’ 

Peter. ‘We have had to strain 

them up pretty close to the stakes; but it’s 

only way, Mr. Kreps. They must be 

taken near the ground, when a bit of twine 

will hold them, and be followed up till they 
Bet out of reach. It’s the only way, sir.’ 

They went a little farther on, and there 
Were two other men at work on a crooked 
tree. They had a long stake on this side, 
and a short stake on that ; here one rope, 
and there another; but all to no purpose. 














Indeed, they were surprised to think that 
Mr. Kreps would send them to do such a 
piece of work. 

When Lewis and his father came up to 
the crooked tree, one of the men was just 
saying to the other, ‘ Jt will never do; you 
can’t straighten it, and you may as well 
let it alone.’ 

‘ Ah! said Mr. Kreps, ‘ do you give it 
up? Can’t you brace it up on one side 
and the other, and at least make it look 
better ?’ 

* Oh no, sir,’ said one of the men, ‘it’s 
too late to make anything of it but fire- 
wood. All the rigging of the navy could 
not make that tree straight.’ 

‘I see it,’ said Mr. Kreps, ‘I see it; and 
yet a bit of twine applied in season, and 
followed up with the growth of the tree, 
would have made it as straight as those 
pear-trees yonder. Well, men, you can 
go to mowing.’ 

‘I did not expect them to do any thing 
with that tree, my son,’ said Mr. Kreps, 
turning to his little boy, ‘ but I wanted to 
teach you a lesson. You are now a little 
twig. Your motherand I want you to be- 
come a straight, tall, and useful tree. Our 
commands and prohibitions are the little 
cords of twine that we tie around you to 
guide you up. Prisons and penitentiaries 
are the ropes and chains upon crooked 
trees, which were not guided wisely when 
they were twigs. 

‘We see you are disposed to grow crook- 
ed. ° If you are not kept straight now, you 
certainly will not be likely to grow straight 
by and by. If you form evil habits now, 
they will become stronger and stronger, 
till nothing can break them. If, while you 
are a green and tender sprout, we cannot 
guide you, we surely cannot expect to do it 
when you become a strong and sturdy tree. 
But, if we do-all we canto guide you in 
the right way now, we may hope for 
God’s blessing upon our labors, that he 
will, for Christ’s sake, keep you from the 
evil that isin the world, and make you a 
wise, happy, and useful man.’ 

The Bible says, ‘ Train upa child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’-—[ Penny Gaz. 


THE FAITHFUL MOTHER. 


The mother of Daniel Webster was a 
woman of prayer. ‘Pray for my sons,’ 
said she toa friend and neighbor, ‘and I 
will pray for yours.’ She was not only a 
woman of strong intellect, but of devout 
heart. She longed for the education of her 
sons, but she desired still more earnestly 
their conversion toGod. She taught them 
early to read and reverence the word of 
God. She prayed with them, and for them, 
and sought for them the prayers of her 
Christian friends. She taught them the 
beautiful hymns of Watts in their earliest 
years, and they could as easily have forgot- 
ten their native hills as those songs that 
were impressed on their minds. 

Ezekiel Webster was no less remarkable 
than his brother Daniel for his love of 
Watts’ hymns, and his familiarity with 
them. In the house of God, his fine, rich 
voice, was often heard uniting with the 
choir in singing those sacred songs; and 
in his own house on a Sabbath evening he 
would often repeat them. His life was ir- 
reproachable. He was the peacemaker as 
well as the lawgiver of the community in 
which he lived; the protector of the poor, 
the friend and counseller of all. Few men 
have ever been more respected than he, in 
the circle in which he moved ; or have any 
died more deeply mourned, more justly 
lamented. After his death, upon his office 
table was found a paper containing a creed 
and a prayer, which had been recently writ- 
ten, expressive of his belief in the religion 
of Christ, and his humble trust in God. 

However variously the political life of 
Daniel Webster may be regarded, all know 
the deep impression which the early in- 
structions of his mother made upon his 
mind. We know too, how earnestly he 
studied the Bible; so that many a profes- 
sed theologian was scarcely more familiar 
with its pages. We know how frequently 
he conversed upon religious subjects ; how 
often he sought and how much he enjoyed 
the society of religious men ; we have been 
told that his own thoughts were frequently 
upon religious subjects, while those about 
him were quite differently occupied. 

We have, asa nation, been present in 
his chamber of death. We have heard his 











expressions of trust in Jesus Christ for par- 


don and salvation; we know his hope, that 
when this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality, he should exist in a world of ‘life 
and joy and blessedness.’ 

Were not the prayers of this Christian 
mother heard and answered? Her own 
sphere in life was limited and obscure, yet 
how extensive has been her influence.— 
How much reasun for gratitude is there 
that the mother of these men was a religi- 
ous mother. Is not here encouragement to 
other mothers to labor and pray for their 
children ?—[ Am. Mess. 


Sabbath School. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


‘How I wish I was in Henry’s class!’ 
said a bright-eyed boy, named Charlie, as 
he came in one Sabbath noon and seated 
himself thoughtfully by his mother’s side. 

* And why wish to be in Henry’s class ?’ 
said the mother. ‘ Has my little son learn- 
ed all that one teacher can tell him, and so 
ig wishing for a new one, or does he think 
a hard lesson will become an easy one, if 
he changes the person that hears it ?’ 

‘O, not that, mamma, but I am so tired 
of sitting with nothing todo. Our teacher 
does not care anything about us; he hears 
the lesson as if he was glad when it was 
through, and I am sure we are, then he says 
—‘boys, keep still until school is done,’ 
and takes his book and reads. Some of us 
goto sleep, some whisper and play, some 
count the panes of glass in the windows, 
and all are glad when the bell rings for the 
close of school. Itis’nt soin Henry’s class. 
They all look so happy, and the lessons are 
so interesting, he says he wishes it would 
last all day. Oh, if I was only there!’ 

‘ What makes the difference?’ said the 
mother mentally, for it was a question 
Charlie would have been puzzled to an- 
swer. And what did make the difference ? 

These teachers were each active, consis- 
tent Christians, ready to labor in any part 
of the Lord’s vineyard that should be ap- 
pointed them. They were also familiar 
with the Scriptures, well versed in all those 
portions which are * profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, or for instruction,’ and each 
earnestly desirous that his pupils should 
become ‘ wise unto salvation.’ But here 
the resemblance ceased. MHenry’s teacher 
loved his work, and the young charge 
committed to his care. Charlie’s taught 
from a sense of duty ; he knew it was well 
for children to be instructed in the Sab- 
bath-school, and that some one must take 
the responsibility of teaching them. Con- 
tenting himself with hearing the lessons 
recited properly, and preserving order in 
his class, he imagined his scholars were 
too young to gain much immediate benefit 
from his labors, but encouraged himself 
with the hope that the seed, although it 
should ‘lie long buried,’ would ‘ at last 
spring up and bear fruit abundantly.’— 

And so it may if the ‘ birds of the air’ do 
not pluck it up, before it has taken root. 
When Henry’s teacher came to his class, 
his face beaming with interest, the light 
was reflected back from those young faces, 
as from a mirror. Children are quick to 
discern the feelings of those who care for 
them. And so during the whole exercise, 
the attention was fixed by attractive means 
upon the lesson, and there were few wan- 
dering glances, or wandering thoughts.— 
Familiar illustrations, similar texts of 
Scripture, an oft-repeated hymn, some in- 
cident that had occurred during the week, 
and innumerable other things, were so in- 
terwoven with the passages committed to 
memory, they not only served to illustrate 
them, but also to strengthen the impres- 
sion upon the mind. Every eye was intent- 
ly fixed upon the teacher, waiting for the 
words that should fall from his lips; there 
was no opportunity for him to ‘sit dowh 
and read ;’ his only regret was, that the 
hour should be too short for him to finish 
his instructions. A glance at his weekly 
course may account for this unusual inte- 
rest in a measure. He was ever looking 
for materials to carry into the class, any- 
thing that had a reference to the lesson, or 
could be introduced with profit, was re- 
membered and related. An incident, trifl- 
ing in itself, was often made the means of 
impressing some solemn truth, ordetecting 
some sinful propensity, as nothing else 
could have done. Appropriate illustrations 

















are easily found, if one is earnestly secking 
them. 


This teacher was also well acquainted 
with his class, familiar with their peculiar- 
ities, their childish joys and sorrows.— 
When he saw them at their sports, he did 
not pass by on the other side, but gave 
them a friendly greeting, praised the new 
kite that was just floating in the wind, or 
commended their military skill as soldiers 
—thus they felt he was a friend as well as 
teacher. In addition to the instructions 
on the Sabbath, he often met his pupils 
during the week, and in a more familiar 
way repeated the solomn entreaties, and 
enforced the sacred truths of the Bible.— 
Finally, his Sabbath-school class was very 
near his heart at all times, aud earnest 
were the petitions he daily offered for their 
salvation. So true is it, ‘ wecannot pray 
fervently for an object, without becoming 
interested in it.’ 
Is it strange that such labors should be 
crowned with success, that many from that 
little band should go out to the world 
clothed with the armor of Christ, ready to 
labor for others, even as they had been 
favored, while a few, called in their early 
years, to exchange these earthly teachings 
for the heavenly, are, we trust, very near 
to the Savior, who, when he was upon 
earth, called little children unto him, ‘ put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.’ 
[N. Y. Independent. 
— 


Morality. 
THE HARD SNOW-BALL. 


When I was about ten years old, and 
my brother eight, we were returning from 
school, the snow was melting under a warm 
March sun, and I felt an irrepressible de- 
sire to enter the list with some one for 
snow-balling. We were away from our 
schoolmates ; and making a very hard ball, 
I threw it with allmy might at my brother. 
It struck him with great violence in his 
side, and to this moment I seem to see him 
writhing from the pain it gave him, and 
hear the bitter cry occasioned by my cruel 
deed. In my sport I had sadly hurt that 
dear brother, whom I ought to have loved 
and protected. A passing traveller frown- 
ed upon me for my cruelty, and I knew the 
piercing eye of God was upon me. That 
dear brother made no complaint of me to 
our parents: and neither to them nor to 
my heavenly Father would my proud heart 
allow me to make confession. Why did I 
not do it? I knew I had done wrong; 
why not confess my fault to God, and re- 
ceive the peace and joy of forgiven sin?— 

When another winter came, my little 
brother could not join me in our accustom- 
ed sports, he had such a weakness in his 
back. As the flowers of May appeared, 
he grew more pallid ; he languished through 
the summer and autumn; and in the dark- 
ness of a December night we were sum- 
moned to see him die. A father’s ear 
caught the last faint whisper from his lips, 
‘Tell my brothers thut they must pray.’— 

Now I wear the silver hair of age; but 
as often as I visit the mound of my little 
brother’s grave, this heart yearns with 
tenderest grief, my tears unbidden flow, 
in sad remembrance of that one unkind, 
unfeeling act that caused his cry of dis- 
tress, and that may have been the means 
of his early death.—[Am. Mess. 3. 1. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUTH. 


Geron, an old man of eighty years, was 
one day sitting before the door of his rustic 
dwelling, enjoying the bright and cheerful 
autumn morning. His eye now rested 
upon the blue hills in the distance, from 
whose tops the mist was stealing upward, 
like the smoke of burnt-offerings ; and now 
upon his mirthful grandchildren, who were 
sporting around him. 

A youth from the city approached the 
old man, and entered into discourse with 
him. When the youth heard the number 
of his years from his own lips, he wonder- 
ed at his vigorous age and his ruddy coun- 
tenance. Whereupon he asked the old 
man whence it came that he enjoyed such 
strength and cheerfulness in the late au- 
tumn of life. 

Geron answered: ‘ My son, these, like 
every other good thing, are gifts which 
come to us from above, the merit of whieh 
we cannot claim to ourselves, and still we 
can do something here below to enable us 
to obtain them.’ 
| Having uttered these words the old man 




















arose, and led the stranger into his orchard, 
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and showed him the tall and noble trees 
covered with delicious fruit, the sight of 
which gladdened the heart. 

Then the old man spoke: ‘ Canst thou 
wonder that I now enjoy the fruit of these 
trees? See, myson, I planted them in my 
youth ; thou hast the secret of my happy 
and fruitful old age.’ 

The youth cast a look full of meaning 
upon the old man, for he understood his 
words, and treasured them up in his heart. 

[ Krummacher. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
SAINT CLOUD. 


One bright morning, we took a carriage for 
the celebrated palace of St. Cloud, which is 
situated about nine miles from Paris. On our 
way, we passed through Passy, the place where 
Benjamin Franklin lived when he was minister 
to the court of Louis XVI. We next passed 
through a beautiful forest—a thing we did not 
expect to find in the vicinity of a great city.— 
In due time we reached the palace, which has 
a most beautiful situation, and has most superb 
flower-gardens attached to it. As it was quite 
early in the morning, we were the only visitors, 
and the attendants had abundant time to des- 
cribe to us the pictures, and articles of furni- 
ture which filled the various apartments. 

Saint Cloud was the favorite residence of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and we were told that the 
furniture of his bed-chamber remained exactly 
as it was when he left it. In regard to this, we 
were sceptical: that we were in the apartments 
once occupied by that extraordinary man, was 
beyond a doubt, but no such emotions swelled 
our bosoms as would have swelled them had we 
been walking in rooms once occupied by 
Washington. 

Passing into another chamber, we saw a 
richly gilded bedstead, on which was a bed 
covered with heavy silk covering, that, we were 
told, was the bed of Louis Phillipe, and more- 
over, it was added that the President Louis Na- 
poleon had slept in it the night before; a fact 
not quite as interesting to us, as the narrator 
expected it to be. 

We were next shown into the library of 
Louis Phillipe, a neat room, containing several 
thousand neatly bound volumes. In this rooin 
Louis Phillipe was accustomed to spend the 


greater part of the time, when he resided at 
St. Cloud. 


It would be a vain attempt to describe the 
almost numberless gorgeous rooms in this great 
palace. You admire the splendor, and at the 
same time are thankful that such things do not 
exist in America. Palaces are beautiful to 
look at, and no doubt pleasant enough to those 
who inhabit them; but we must not forget the 
grinding taxation by which the means of their 
erection were procured. 

Our attendant professed to be an old soldier 
of the Emperor, His acquaintance with gun- 
powder, was probably greater than his ac- 
quaintance with geography. On his addres- 
sing us in English, we corrected his mistake,and 
told him we were Americans. I observed a look 
of incredulity which I was at a loss to explain. 
In the course of our journey through the palace, 
the look was accounted for. We came to a 
room in which there were several portraits of 
North American Indians. Our attendant very 
significantly pointed them out to us, as the re- 
presentatives of Americans. As we bore very 
little resemblance to those remarkable person- 
ages, either in color or dress, he drew the con- 
clusion that we were not Americans. He evi- 
dently enjoyed his triumph, and was in conse- 
quence, much more communicative than before. 
We had learned, however, not to place more 
reliance on what we heard in the palace, than 
what we heard elsewhere. The art of decep- 
tion has reached a high degree of perfection, 
both in the old world and the new. 

On our way home, we drove to the Military 
School, and lingered for a time in the immense 
Campus in front of it. This was the scene of 
some of the thrilling scenes of the first French 

Revolution. It is nowthe scene of great mili- 
tary reviews. 

On entering the gates of the city, our car- 

riage was stopped by a soldier, and slightly 
searched, to see if we were smuggling any 
thing into the city. It strikes an American as 
very singular, that he is under such constant 























environs of Paris, without being subject to be- 
ing searched on his return. It leads him to 
prize more highly, the liberty he enjoys in his 
own land, and to desire more earnestly the 
spread of that gospel which gives light and ; 
liberty. J. Ae 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


It is supposed that most of the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, have heard of the remark- 
able Siamese Twins, named Chang and Eng; 
as it is the only instance known in the world, 
of two human beings naturally joined together. 
Their father was a Chinaman, their mother a 
Siamese woman. They were exhibited in this 
country about twenty years ago, and they are 
now forty years of age. 

The ligament which joins them, seems to be 
a continuation of the breast bone, is about five 
inches in length, is like cartilage and slightly 
elastic. It admits of their standing side by 
side. The natural position they take, is to em- 
brace each other by throwing the left arm of 
one and the right of the other, round the neck 
or waist of his brother. The corresponding 
arms being the most in use, are more developed 
and much the strongest. It would seem as if 
they could do but little, thus fettered in their 
movements, but they have learned to do a 
great many things. 

By their first exhibition of themselves in this 
country and in Europe, they made quite a for- 
tune. Liking America so well, they concluded 
to settle in North Carolina, where they pur- 
chased a plantation, built them houses, and, 
strange as it may seem, found two American 
women, sisters, who were willing to marry 
them. ‘Noaccounting for taste.’ They have 
had eleven children. They own twenty slaves, 
keep them all at work, manage their plantation 
very well,and work themselves, besides. They 
will chop more wood in a given time, than any 
man in North Carolina, they use the axe four- 
handed and strike a very heavy blow. 

The two distinct persons act together like 
one, probably from the habit of years. Their 
wishes, inclinations, and movements are alike. 
Their minds are differently affected, they seem 
to have opposite opinions on some subjects, and 
ail! argue a point with a good deal of spirit. 
They speak English very well, and are good 
natured and communicative. 

It must be a toilsome change for them, to 
leave their homes and outdoors work, which 
has employed them actively so long, and be 
shut up in a room all day, just to be looked at ; 
but their object is, like all the rest of the world, 
to make money, and provide for the future of 
their large and increasing family. After exhi- 
biting themselves here, they intend going to 
Europe, to be absent about two years from their 
home. They have with them, two of their chil- 
dren, a son of one, and a daughter of the other, 
about eight or ten years old. The boy isa 
bright, merry little fellow, but looks more like 
an Indian than a Siamese, the girl has more of 
the Chinese features. She looks sad and un- 
happy, as if she had much rather have her 
liberty to play, and go to school, than be sur- 
rounded with people all day, staring at her, and 
asking her questions, as it seemed a great ef- 
fort for her to behave as she evidently had been 
instructed to do. The parents seemed to dis- 
cover a little jealousy about the children, if one 
was noticed more than the other, but the boy 
was so full of his fun, that he naturally receiv- 
ed the most attention. 

They are to remain in Boston but a short 
time longer, and we would advise all who have 
any curiosity to see them, to improve this op- 
portunity, as they probably will never have 
another. A. H. 

—~p—- 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Dalton, Ga. April 7th, 853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Your little paper is 

truly a ‘ Companion’ to us all, and has been to 


a part of us for many years, even from its com- 
mencement. Yours truly. M. E. Morse. 


Rockingham, Vt. April 18th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I do not think it would 
be right to cheat so honest a little paper out of 
its honest dues. I hope you will excuse me. 
Yours respectfully, Henry Locke. 


Methuen, Mass. April 1°th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis—We have taken your valuable 
little paper, the Youth’s Companion, for two 
years and read it with great interest, and 
we feel that we prize it too highly to dispense 
_ with it at present. | Yours with respect, 





inspection,—so that he cannot drive into the 
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M. & C. Messer. 
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_ language, relates the following incident: 


FAITHFUL LABOR REWARDED. 


Thaddeus Conolly, who used to spend much 
of his time in wandering through Ireland, and 
instructing the lower classes in their native 


‘I went (said he) one Sunday, into a church, 
to which a new incumbent had been lately ap- 
pointed. The congregation did not exceed 
half a dozen, but the preacher delivered him- 
self with as much energy and affection as if he 
were addressing a crowded audience. After 
service, I] expressed to the clergyman my sur- 
prise that he should hold forth so fervently to 
such a small number. ‘ Were there but one,’ 
said the rector, ‘my anxiety for his improve- 
ment would make me equally energetic.’ The 
following year Conolly went into the same 
church, the congregation was multiplied 
eee a third year he found the church 
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A MOTHER’S TASK. 


It is said a certain celebrated artist had 
already spent two whole years in painting a 
scene ; but being dissatisfied, destroyed the 
labor of so many months, and was making an- 
other, when a friend interrogated him as to the 
cause of his thus spending so much of his time. 
His reply was, ‘ 1 paint for immortality,’ 

Every individual now living, is doing work 
for eternity ; but a mother, to whom is commit- 
ted the training of a mortal immortal, is em- 
phatically painting for immortality. 

Here isa hand that is delineating features 
Ou @ canvass which will retain its characters 
‘far into the other world.’ It is this considera- 
tion that gives its momentous importanc® to 
that question, so often asked with such solici- 
tude by the anxious mother, ‘ what influences 
among those I can bring to bear upon my child, 
will be the most lasting and productive of the 
greatest good ?” 


———g— 
A POOR WOMAN’S OFFERING: 


The following anecdote was related, a few 
years ago, by the Rev. W. Plumer, while ad- 
dressing the Virginian Baptist Education So- 
ciety. 

‘A poor woman had attended a missionary 
meeting a few years since. Her heart was 
moved with pity. She looked around upon her 
house and furniture to see what she could spare 
for the mission. She could think of nothing 
that would be of any use. At length she 
thought of her five children, three daughters 
and two sons. She entered her closet and con- 
secrated them to the mission. Two of her 
daughters are now in heathen lands, and the 
other is preparing togo. Of her sons, one is 
on his way to India, and the other is preparing 
for the ministry, and inquiring on the subject 
of a missionary life.’ 

~~ 


YOUTH. ; 


The ‘flower of youth,’ says one, ‘ never looks 
so lovely as when it bends to the sun of righte- 
ousness.’ How pleasing are the displays of 
piety in such characters as Joseph, and Sam- 
uel, and Obadiah, who devoted their early 
prime, the flower of their youth, to the Lord! 
Instead of spending in his service, the last few 
years of their life, worn out by age, and sick- 
ness, and labor, they devoted the whole to him, 
and found ‘ his ways to be pleasantness, and 
his paths to be peace.’ By serving the Lord 
they were kept from evil, guarded against 
temptations, apd preserved from the paths of 
the destroyer. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Despise not thy mother when she is old.— 
When she was young, yea, middle aged, thou 
didst respect, and reverence, and obey her; do 
it as well when she is old; hold on doing it to 
the last. Age may wear and waste a mother’s 
beauty, strength, limbs, senses, and estate ; but 
her relation as a mother is as the sun when he 
goes forth in his might, for it is always in the 
meridian, and knoweth no evening. The per- 
son may be grey-headed, but her motherly re- 
lation is ever in its bloom. It may be autumn, 
yea, winter, with the woman, but with the mo- 
ther—as mother—it is always spring. 

—_—_——~—— 


THE TENEMENT. 


The crazy habitation of the body will decay ; 
you may repair and paint the damaged struc- 
ture; oil the rusty hinges, and rub up the win- 
dow lights, until the renovated appearance of 
the tenement is the wonder of the passer-by; 
but for all this, the old house must come down 
at last! 

—_——@———— 


SCRAPS. 

Get a step towards heaven—a little further 
from sin, and a little nearer to God, day by day. 
Endeavor to master some evil temper, and 
break loose from some worldly tie, every day. 

You may glean knowledge by reading, but you 
must meite the chaff from the 5 
thinking. 

The desponding Christian, says Leighton, 
turns to hie Savior, as surely as the aig’ to 
its pole ; even though, like the needle, he turns 
trembling. 


What is the difference between a man’s 
stealing a hen, and a hen’s stealing her nest ? 
Ans. The one carries it off, and the other 
does not. 


A little pot soon boils over. 


Poetry. 
CHILD OF THE ANGEL WING. 


‘Oh! sing me a song as I fall asleep,’ 
Said a little one with a lustrous eye, 
‘ Or tell me atale of the flowers that peep 
In se bright green woods that reach to the 
sky— 
That peep in the spring, when the birdies sing, 
And the heavens as blue as Nelly’s eyes; 
Or tell of the child with the angel wing, 
Who walks in the garden of paradise !’ 


I sang him the song—I told him the tale, 

And watched by his couch while we thought 
he slept, 

For his cheek was white as the moonbeams pale, 
That stealthy and bright near his pillow crept, 

Then my words grew faint, and my voice sank 
low, (sing, 

And I said, in thy dreams may the seraphs 

But he whispered soft as I rose to go— 

‘Oh! tell of the child of the angel wing! 
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Then I sang again—but he restless grew, 
And tossed his young arms as he wildly 
spoke, 


And a burning red in his forehead flew, 

As the moon went down and the morning 
broke. [flowers, 
But he spoke nomore of the spring’s bright 
And he thought no more of his sister’s eyes; 

One name alone, in his feverish hours, 
We breathed in a whisper that pierced the 
skies. 


‘My mother,’ said he, and his eyes waxed dim, 
For the sense, with their wavering lustre fled, 
And he never knew that she knelt by him 
Whose sun went down at his dying bed! 
He has gone where the seraphssweetly sing— 
His story was brief as the sunset dyes, 

He walks with the child of the angel wing, 
Inthe flowery gardens of paradise ! 


MY*MOTHER’S DEAD. 


I am very, very lonely, 
Alas, I cannot play ; 

I am so sad, I sit and weep 
Throughout the livelong day. 

I miss dear mother’s welcome, 
Her light hand on my head, 

Her look of love, her tender word ; 
Alas, my mother’s dead. 


I have no heart to play alone; 
To-day I thought I’d try, 

And got my little hoop to roll, 
But ah, it made me cry ; 

For who will smile to see me come, 
Now mother dear has gone, 

And look so kindly in my face, 
And kiss her little son ? 


I'll get my blessed Bible, 
And sit me down and read; 

My mother said that precious book 
Would prove a friend in need. 

Iseem to see dear mother now, 
To hear her voice of love ; 

She may be looking down on me, 
From her bright home above. 


She said that I must come to her— 
She cannot come to me: 

Our Father, teach a little one 
How he may come to Thee, 

For I am very lonely now ; 
Our Father, may I come, 

And join my mother in the skies ? 
And heaven shall be our home. 

ee 


NEVER WASTE ANYTHING. 
While some poor children that I meet 
Have very little food to eat, 

Thanks to my heav’nly Father’s care, 
I have enough, and some to spare. 
Then never must I waste that bread, 
By which the hungry may be fed, 
For those who throw their food away, 
May live to want that food some day. 
Not anything should I destroy, 
Which others may for good employ ; 
Nor even tread beneath my feet 
Acrumb some little bird would eat. 

I must not little things despise, 

For much from little things may rise ; 
And every moment, every mite, 

Is of some worth when used aright. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PuBLisHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHanreL WILLIS; 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 


Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $35—in advance, 
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